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It is amazing how there are quite a few people who describe 
themselves as Marxist, and yet the primary political 
message of Marx has been buried and forgotten. This 
booklet will try to resurrect that message. It can be summed 
up quite simply in the following two points: 

e By developing the productive forces, transforming most peo- 
ple into proletarians rather than peasants and fracturing tra- 
ditional culture, capitalism creates the necessary conditions 
for a more advanced classless society where we will all jointly 
own the means of production and the typical individual will 
thrive for the first time. 

e Given these conditions, it is then up to us to take advantage 
of this opportunity and make it happen by transforming our- 
selves and society. 


This alerts us to the importance of capitalist development 
in those regions where economic and social backwardness 
still prevail. It also helps us understand the experience of 
the “communist” countries. Because of their backwardness, 
conditions for communism were not present and those who 
redefined socialism to mean state ownership with them in 
charge met limited resistance. 
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Introduction 


It is amazing how there are quite a few people who describe themselves 
as Marxist, and yet the primary political message of Marx has been bur- 
ied and forgotten. This booklet will try to resurrect that message. It can 
be summed up quite simply in the following two points: 
¢ Capitalism creates the necessary conditions for a more advanced classless 
society where we will all jointly own the means of production and the typ- 
ical individual will thrive for the first time. 
e Given these conditions, it is then up to us to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and make it happen by transforming ourselves and society. 

In other words, history is providing us with a chance to make some- 
thing of ourselves, but we have to rise to the occasion. 

So, how does capitalism create the conditions? Basically, it drags us 
out of economic and social backwardness, and changes us from peasants 
into proletarians. By doing this, it removes the only insurmountable bar- 
rier to a classless communist society. Such a society would be based on 
mutual regard and enable the all-round development of the individual. 
In the past such a society was just a pipe dream. Now it becomes some- 
thing made possible by historically created conditions. The more that 
capitalism displaces the old conditions the better the basis for beginning 
the revolutionary transition to the new society. 

As things stand, the job of capitalism 


is far from complete. Only around one abitelismnlremevec de 


eons id! esi only insurmountable bar- 
seventh of the world’s population live rier to a classless com- 


in countries that have undergone a full | munist society” 
capitalist transformation. Most regions 
are still backward economically and socially, with a large proportion of 
the population still engaged in peasant agriculture or other forms of 
primitive small-scale individual production. Progress in these regions is 
the prime task of the present period. For Marx, the more capitalism the 
better. This will require vast levels of investment and technological in- 
novation over the coming decades. 

So why does economic and social development, and proletarianiza- 
tion make such a difference? 

Economic development under capitalism brings high and increasing 
productivity and ends the need for arduous toil. These conditions elim- 
inate the material necessity for the profit motive and open up the 
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prospect of people being spurred on in their efforts both by the desire to 
work and by mutual regard, while at the same time being happy with a 
shared and increasing prosperity. 

Social development under capitalism sees the emergence of moder- 
nity. This eliminates or undermines much of the backward culture of 
pre-capitalist conditions, with its supremacy of the elder-dominated ex- 
tended family, tribe or other groups at the expense of the individual and 
society; and with its subordination of women, deference and servility, 
and acceptance of autocracy and tyranny. A classless, communist soci- 
ety could not possibly emerge directly from such conditions. Emerging 
from capitalism will be challenge enough. 

Capitalism turns people from peasants into proletarians. The prole- 
tariat comprises almost everyone who relies on a wage, salary or welfare 
payment, and it becomes the overwhelming majority of the population. 
The big capitalists own the vast bulk of the means of production. This 
includes public infrastructure owned by them collectively through their 
governments. They are a tiny handful, perhaps 0.01 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. The proletarian class has nothing to lose and everything to gain 
from communism, a system in which it takes collective possession of the 
means of production. Unlike their peasant forebears, they have the po- 
tential to grow into the role of being their own masters. 

While material conditions created by capitalism make communism 
possible, it is then up to us proletarians to become aware of the role that 
history has assigned us and to take up the dual task of defeating the 
supporters of the old society and transforming ourselves into the new 
people for the new society. The period of transition to communism will 
be a period of revolution with many ups and downs. It will not just be a 
case of nationalizing the means of production and creating a new re- 
gime. Such formal changes are just a prerequisite for revolutionary 
transformation, and in the wrong hands can even cease to be that. 

In the case of Russia, China and the rest of the “socialist camp”, the 
20th century delivered a sobering and rich lesson on both material con- 
ditions and the nature of the revolution. Communists found themselves 
in power in backward countries scarcely ready for capitalism let alone 
the transition to communism. These conditions plus a limited under- 
standing of the nature of the required transition made it easy for phonies 
waving the red flag to oppose it, to usurp power and make out that the 
rule of their “communist” party was taking society to the promised land. 
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“Socialism” was state ownership with them in charge and this would 
peacefully change itself into communism in some future never-never. 
The reality was a society based on oppression and self-seeking which 
could not possibly transform itself into one based on genuine common 
ownership and mutual regard. 

So, success of the revolution will depend on the conditions created 
by capitalism and the emergence of an ever-stronger mass movement 
committed to the tasks of the revolution, and that includes dislodging 
phonies. 

Opponents of communism claim that this will all be in vain because 
there is an insurmountable obstacle - you cannot effectively run an ad- 
vanced economy without private property and markets. It is technically 
impossible. In the discussion below, this view is challenged. 

Revolutionaries, and progressives generally, must do what they can 
to hasten capitalist progress. Two tasks are particularly pressing: firstly, 


standing up to the green movement by sup- 
“Revolutionaries, and 
progressives gener- 


. . i : ally, must do what 
geois democratic revolution and economic they can to hasten 


development in the Global South. The more _ capitalist progress.” 


porting science, technology and economic 
growth; and secondly, supporting the bour- 


that capitalism fulfills its historical mission, 
the more it makes itself totally unnecessary and ripe for overthrow. 

Also important is a determined attack on the “communist” tyrannies. 
This is part of the battle for democracy and also an opportunity to ex- 
plain the nature of the counter-revolution in those countries and put the 
case for proletarian revolution. 

Below, we examine all this in more detail. We will look at: (1) capi- 
talism’s historical role as a precondition for communism; (2) the lessons 
of the Soviet Union and its derivatives; (3) the revolutionary nature of 
the transition from capitalism to communism; (4) the economic impos- 
sibility argument; and (5) the tasks ahead. 


Capitalism the Precondition for Communism 


Capitalism is a profound break from our primitive past. Our productive 
powers and knowledge of the material world reach previously unimag- 
inable heights. Old societies disintegrate. The old social classes are re- 
placed by new ones. The change is pregnant with even more change. 


Freedom from Want and Toil 


The industrial revolution that began over two centuries ago is trans- 
forming the material conditions of life in ways that make capitalism ob- 
solete. In the most developed regions of the world, it is providing some- 
thing approaching a modest level of material abundance and removing 
much of the necessary toil from work. These conditions make it possible 
to contemplate social ownership where the motivation is no longer 
profit, or some reward derived from it, but rather mutual regard and the 
satisfaction obtained from labor. 

At the moment, the rich countries are home to only 15-20 percent of 
the world's population. However, the middle-income countries such as 
China, India, Mexico, Turkey and Brazil could well achieve high levels 
of development over the next two or three generations, while the poorer 
half of the world could catch up later this century or early in the next. 

With increasing productivity under capitalism, a stage is reached 
where an equal share of the social product ceases to be shared poverty. 
Under less developed conditions, the prospect of shared hunger and dis- 
tress impels those who are in a position to do so to exploit others through 
plunder, slavery, serfdom or the ownership of the means of production. 
However, as the average share begins to promise an increasing degree 
of prosperity, the imperative to fare better than others diminishes. A 
stage is reached where the level of abundance is such that the benefits of 
living in a classless egalitarian society considerably outweigh the bene- 
fits of being a winner in a class society. 

Marx and Engels make the point in The German Ideology: 

“... this development of productive forces ... is an absolutely necessary prac- 
tical premise, because without it privation, want is merely made general, and 
with want the struggle for necessities would begin again, and all the old filthy 
business would necessarily be restored ...” 

Under developed capitalism, mecha- | “With increasing produc- 
nization and automation have done _ _ tivity under capitalism, a 


much to reduce the odious or toilsome | Stage is reached where 
an equal share of the 
social product ceases to 
be shared poverty.” 


nature of work. Pick and shovel work 
and carrying heavy loads are things of 
the past and much of the remaining me- 
nial and routine work in the manufacturing and service sectors will be 
automated in the next generation. The work we are left with will be pri- 
marily intellectual in nature and potentially interesting and challenging. 
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Some doubt the ability of workers to keep up with the requirements 
of the new work. Certainly, capitalism leaves a lot of them behind and 
on the scrap heap. Nevertheless, the level of training is higher than ever 
and should increase over time. In developed countries about a quarter 
of young proletarians graduate from university and a similar proportion 
have other forms of training. 

We can also expect improved ability to perform complex work in a 
future communist society as many of the conditions that cause stunted 
development are eliminated. These include lack of family support, peer 
pressure to underperform and an inadequate education system. Social 
ownership will end the isolation of education from production and other 
activities, so uniting learning and doing. Workers will help each other 
to learn. We will also benefit from an increasing understanding of hu- 
man development and what causes learning difficulties. And over the 
longer term we can expect to see artificial improvements through mind- 
enhancing drugs, genetic engineering (induced evolution) and brain 
link-ups to computers. 


The Capitalist Social Revolution 


The dominance of capitalist market relations brings a social as well as 
an industrial revolution. The outcome is frightful in many ways but 
vastly better than what it replaces. In particular, the revolution casts off 
many ancient shackles and replaces them with weaker capitalist ones. 

Proletarians are employees not slaves or serfs. As wage workers they 
only have a contractual arrangement for part of the day with their capi- 
talist master and are free to move from one job to another. Their boss, 
unlike the peasants' lord, is probably not the local political chief or mag- 
istrate. 

Their position in the labor market also frees them from subordination 
to the extended family, tribe or local community. It provides economic 
independence and the opportunity to physically escape from these 
sources of oppression and conservatism. 

The new market-based class relations also raise women from their 
age-old subordinate position. The nuclear family replaces the extended 
family as the economic unit so that women only have to deal with their 
freely chosen husband and not his relatives. Then comes the independ- 
ence of employment for a wage. The changing conditions plus struggles 
by women lead to the removal of legal discrimination, new divorce laws 
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and various forms of government child support. Even the nuclear family 
becomes optional. These changes cut away much, although not all, of 
the basis of women's oppression and create the conditions where men 
and women can begin to understand their differences and similarities, 
and better meet their mutual needs. 

The emergence of capitalism has been accompanied by the bourgeois 
democratic revolution that brings equality before the law, freedom of 
speech and assembly, due process and constitutional rule. People now 
expect these political conditions and feel aggrieved by their absence. 
They could not imagine being ruled by the bejewelled thugs of earlier 
times. This provides space for the proletariat to organize itself and for a 
revolutionary movement to emerge and develop. Although, when the 
capitalists feel sufficiently threatened, they dispense with these arrange- 
ments. This may involve goons and death squads, a state of emergency, 
a military coup or the coming to power of a fascist tyrant. However, such 
drastic measures cannot permanently put the genie back in the bottle 
and they are bound to provoke resistance. 

Overcoming both submissive and oppressive behavior will be at the 
core of the struggle for communism. Individuals will require the bold- 
ness to stand up to people who act in a harmful manner either to them 
or to others, while expecting other people to submit to you is completely 
at odds with a culture of mutual regard. Overcoming the submissive and 
oppressive forms of behavior found under capitalism will prove difficult 
enough. Having to at the same time overcome their far more extreme 
pre-capitalist forms would be unimaginably difficult. 


The constant flux experienced un- 

“[Workers’] position in the 
labor market also frees 
them from subordination 
to the extended family, 
age is the same as that in your youth. tribe or local community. It 
In keeping with this there are set and | provides economic inde- 
unchanging ways of thinking and pendence and the oppor- 
tunity to physically escape 
from these sources of op- 


; ; ; ; pression and conserva- 
change and increasing uncertainty in tigm,” 


der capitalism is also important for 
communism. Pre-capitalist societies 
are static. The way of life in your old 


general acceptance of how things are. 
Under capitalism there is constant 


the conditions of life and the prevail- 
ing ways of thinking. It then becomes possible for people to look at 


where they are and where they are going. This is expressed well in The 
Communist Manifesto as follows: 

All fixed, fast-frozen relationships, with their train of venerable ideas and 
opinions, are swept away, all new-formed ones become obsolete before they can 
ossify. All that is solid melts into air, all that is holy is profaned, and men at 
last are forced to face with sober senses the real conditions of their lives and their 
relations with their fellow men. 


The Proletariat a Growing Class 


In the advanced capitalist countries, the capitalist class (a.k.a. the bour- 
geoisie) owns most of the means of production, and almost everyone 
else is a proletarian who either lives off a wage or salary, or becomes a 
pauper dependent on government welfare handouts. The process is far 
less complete in the rest of the world and there are even large regions 
where peasants and small-scale producers still make up a large propor- 
tion of the population. 

The bourgeoisie is quite small and smaller than it used to be as a re- 
sult of the ownership concentration that has accompanied the develop- 
ment of modern industry. The big shots are frequently referred to as the 
1 percent. However, the figure is more like 0.01 per cent. That is 100 in 
every million which would seem to be the right order of magnitude. The 
total figure if we include everyone who could live a luxury lifestyle 
simply on the earnings of their financial assets would still be well under 
0.1 per cent. There is of course also the stratum of highly paid and loyal 
hirelings. If we include them the total figure may stretch to around 1 per 
cent. From the proletariat's point of view the smaller their combined 
numbers the better. 

There is still a petty bourgeoisie, and it makes up 10 per cent of the 
workforce at most. It includes small employers, farmers who own and 
operate their own land, and shopkeepers. Generally, their incomes and 
habits do not set them apart from the proletariat, and they are usually 
quite happy for their offspring to take up paid employment. 

It is common for apologists of the present system to deny the exist- 
ence of classes. Capitalists can go bankrupt and become proletarians, 
and children can be disinherited. Likewise, proletarians can rise to the 
rank of capitalist. Since the end of feudalism, there are no longer legally 
recognized classes that you are born into and to which different laws 


and privileges apply. However, pointing to a certain mobility between 
classes confirms rather than refutes their existence. 
We are also reminded that many workers hold various income earn- 
ing assets including stocks. However, 
this is generally savings out of wages for | “In the advanced capi- 
retirement. It is simply foregoing present __ talist countries, the cap- 
italist class (a.k.a. the 
bourgeoisie) owns most 
of the means of produc- 
ing anything would be better for wage tion, and almost every- 
earners. one else is a proletarian 
Some confine the proletariat simply _ who either lives off a 
wage or salary, or be- 
comes a pauper de- 
pendent on government 
welfare handouts.” 


for future consumption. Other retire- 
ment schemes with no pretence of own- 


to workers directly employed by capital- 
ists. They exclude government employ- 
ees such as fire fighters, nurses, teachers 
and clerical workers. Some restrict the 
class even further by excluding retail and other service workers who do 
not produce physical stuff. All that needs to be said here is that the social 
and economic position of all workers is the same. They all contribute 
directly or indirectly to the profits of the capitalists and are dispossessed 
of the means of production. 

There are a significant number of people who are described as self- 
employed or contractors and therefore not wage or salary earners. In 
most cases this is a difference in form rather than substance where they 
have one “client” who is effectively their employer. Besides, many in 
this category move regularly between employment and “self-employ- 
ment”. The people involved are reliant on their labor power for their 
livelihood rather than living off income from wealth. Their economic 
and social position is no different from that of an obvious proletarian. 

A section of the proletariat that one must reluctantly acknowledge is 
the so-called lumpen proletariat. This is a criminal and often brutal ele- 
ment that capitalism creates, and that would side with reaction in return 
for payment. Their reliance to some degree on welfare and occasional 
employment makes them part of the proletariat. Unfortunately, their 
number is not insignificant. 

The bourgeoisie encourages many proletarians to think of them- 
selves as “middle class” with a stake in the system and in this they have 
had some success. By the mid-20th century, the typical proletarian in the 
developed countries had experienced considerable improvements in 
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their material circumstances both in terms of income and working con- 
ditions. They achieved a level of comfort previously reserved for profes- 
sionals and highly skilled workers. 

At the same time, there has been an increase in the relative extent of 
professional and skilled employment because of the requirements of 
large-scale modern industry and a population that can now afford the 
services of dentists, physiotherapists, auto-mechanics, electricians and 
plumbers. This has allowed the more capable and motivated members 
of the proletariat to set their sights on “getting ahead” under the present 
system. 

So, the very preconditions for communism created by capitalism, at 
the same time, take some of the sting out of living under the present 
system. In the developed countries, it has delivered the demands of the 
old militancy. This could change dramatically when a serious economic 
depression strikes. However, ultimately there needs to be a new mili- 
tancy that is unsatisfied even with the best that capitalism can deliver. 
Proletarians have to realize that they have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain from taking collective possession of the means of produc- 
tion. 


Absence of these Conditions in the “Communist 
Countries” 


The need for capitalism to prepare the ground is starkly displayed in the 
experience of revolutions during the 20th century. The prevailing view 
is that it shows that communism has failed. It is true that there was a 
failure. However, it was not of communism, but rather of an attempt to 
sustain a path towards it when its preconditions were absent. Russia in 
1917 and virtually all the “communist” regimes established mid-century 
were essentially backward pre-capitalist societies. Most people were 
peasants rather than proletarians, and they were more interested in land 
for the tiller than social ownership. There was little modern industry and 
thinking was more medieval than modern. They had not passed through 
the capitalist stage, which is necessary for a successful communist revo- 
lution. As the experience of other backward countries shows, even get- 
ting capitalism off the ground under these circumstances is hard 
enough, let alone a society that aims to supersede it. 

This peculiar state of affairs arose because the bourgeoisie was too 
weak, cowardly or treacherous to carry out its own tasks. Instead, in the 
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first half of the 20th century, communists found themselves at the head 
of both anti-feudal modernist revolutions and patriotic resistance to fas- 
cist aggression and occupation. 

After World War II, the Bolshevik regime in the Soviet Union was 
joined by a host of other countries in what became 'the socialist camp’. 
It included China, Vietnam and Yugoslavia where their own revolution- 
ary forces had taken power, and eastern and central Europe and north- 
ern Korea where regimes were established by virtue of Soviet military 
occupation in the aftermath of the defeat of Germany and Japan. So, by 
historical accident communists found themselves burdened with the 
task of raising their societies out of social and economic backwardness. 
They had to perform the work of capitalism. They had to create an in- 
dustrial base and a trained workforce virtually from scratch. The “fail- 
ure of communism” was a consequence of the tardiness, one might even 
say the failure, of capitalism. 


Under these conditions the move in ‘They had not passed 


through the capitalist 
quite limited and eventually proved stage, which is necessary 


unsustainable. They took important for a successful com- 
preliminary steps but did not achieve | Munist revolution.” 


a communist direction could only be 


the real substance. Industry was placed 

under state ownership which meant that capitalist industry was expro- 
priated and the new accumulation of private wealth thwarted. At the 
same time there was a degree of economic security for workers. The sys- 
tem was described as socialism, the first stage on the road to com- 
munism. However, the weakness of the proletariat placed severe limits 
on what could be achieved. With a couple of exceptions in central Eu- 
rope, it only began to become a significant section of society with the 
industrialization that followed the revolution. Proletarians were former 
peasants engaged mainly in the low paid toil that you would expect at 
this stage of development. They were simply not ready to be a ruling 
class. There was not the basis for a society based on mutual regard. En- 
thusiasm and unprompted initiative were limited in these harsh condi- 
tions and so there was a heavy reliance on material incentives and top 
down command with all kinds of perverse results. The freedom and de- 
mocracy required for the full development of the proletariat was not 
possible given the intensity of external and internal opposition and the 
weakness of the revolutionary forces. 
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Because most work was arduous and repetitive manual labor, and 
the education level and background of the typical worker left them ill- 
equipped for involvement in the mental aspects of production, there was 
a minority who did the thinking and deciding. These were the manag- 
ers, engineers and officials - generally referred to as cadres. Members of 
this elite had a vested interest in entrenching their privileged position 
and were unlikely to encourage an invasion of their domain as workers 
became more skilled and educated, and industry more mechanized, nor 
to willingly start to take upon themselves a share of the more routine 
forms of labor. 

Once career, income and position are the primary impulse, economic 
results take a second place to empire building, undermining rivals, pro- 
moting loyal followers, scamming the system and concealing one’s poor 
performance from superiors. The opportunity for workers to resist these 
developments was limited by the lack of freedom and the culture of sub- 
ordination which drains away confidence and the courage to act. This 
culture can be very strong even in more “liberal” capitalist societies. At 
the same time, one can imagine that, under these conditions, rank and 
file workers with special abilities or talents would tend to be more inter- 
ested in escaping the workers’ lot by becoming one of the privileged ra- 
ther than in struggling against it. 

Mao Zedong, the head of the Chinese Communist Party until his 
death in 1976, referred to this process, once fully entrenched and en- 
dorsed at the top, as capitalist restoration and those encouraging it as 
revisionists and capitalist roaders. The Chinese Cultural Revolution that 
he led in the late 1960s was an attempt to beat back this trend. However, 
that revolution was undermined and defeated, and the capitalist roaders 
were able to seize supreme power in China after his death. 

The Soviet Union and similar regimes in Eastern Europe ended up as 
a distinctive type of dead-end, economically, politically and socially, 
and their demise in 1989-90 is one of the most celebrated events of the 
late 20th century. At the same time, by discarding much of the empty 
and dysfunctional formal shell of socialism and operating more like nor- 
mal capitalist economies, and greatly assisted by very large amounts of 
foreign investment in light industry, both China and Vietnam have man- 
aged to achieve considerable economic development in recent decades. 
Cuba is now beginning to take this route. The monstrosity in North Ko- 
rea survives through mass terror and the support of the Chinese. All 
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these regimes are an affront to freedom and democracy, and will share 
the same fate as the capitalist “Communist Parties” that were over- 
thrown 30 years ago. 

Notwithstanding this grim picture, there were still some significant 
achievements. In a large part of the world, landlords and feudal rela- 
tions were swept from the countryside. Industrialization was raised 
from a very low base and generally outperformed the backward coun- 
tries in the capitalist camp. Most importantly, after a crash industriali- 
zation in the 1930s, the Soviet Union was able to defeat the fascist Axis 
powers through the largest military mobilization in human history. This 
is something for which the world should be eternally grateful. 

Frederick Engels, Marx’s closest colleague, anticipated the dilemma 
of the sort faced by 20th century communists. In a letter to a fellow rev- 
olutionary in 1853 he wrote: 

I have a feeling that one fine day, thanks to the helplessness and spineless- 
ness of all the others, our party will find itself forced into power, whereupon it 
will have to enact things that are not im- 
mediately in our own, but rather in the “... after a crash in- 
general, revolutionary and _ specifically dustrialization in the 
petty-bourgeois interest; in which event, 1930s, the Soviet Un- 


ion was able to defeat 
spurred on by the proletarian populous and the fascist Axis pow- 


bound by our own published statements ers through the larg- 
and plans — more or less wrongly inter- est military mobiliza- 
preted and more or less impulsively pushed tion in human history. 


through in the midst of party strife — we This is something for 
shall find ourselves compelled to make com- which the: world 

f . ; should be eternally 
munist experiments and leaps which no- grateful. “ 
one knows better than ourselves to be un- 
timely. One then proceeds to lose one’s 
head — only physique parlant I hope — , a reaction sets in and, until such time 
as the world is capable of passing historical judgment of this kind of thing, one 
will be regarded, not only as a brute beast, which wouldn't matter a rap, but, 
also as béte, and that’s far worse. 


Transforming Ourselves and Society 


At the moment there is no support for proletarian revolution. We don’t 
even have a small core of people thinking or talking intelligently about 
the idea. 
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The good news is that once people in North America and Europe 
fancy a bit of revolution they will face far more favorable conditions than 
those encountered in Russia, China and elsewhere that we have just dis- 
cussed. 

Revolutionary stirrings will result from some kind of tectonic jolt to 
the existing arrangements. Economic depression and war are the prime 
examples. Rulers can no longer rule in the old way and everything 
seems out of joint. How things pan out will depend a lot on the strengths 
and weaknesses of the revolutionary forces that eventually emerge. 
They will have to overcome a range of follies in a timely fashion and 
grasp the true nature of the conditions they face and what has to be 
done. Discrediting incorrigible fools and cranks will be part of the pro- 
cess. 

It is hard to imagine a revolution without some violence. There is a 
certain section of the bourgeoisie that is actually quite criminal and is 
accustomed to hiring killers. There will also be a section of the popula- 
tion who view the objectives of the revolution to be so evil that it must 
be resisted at all costs. This suggests a minimum unavoidable baseline 
of counter-revolutionary violence - think death squads. Then there is the 
more official violence. This can start with police thuggery, move on to 
emergency powers and graduate to fascism. How we overcome all this 
counter-revolutionary resistance is a vexed question. 

Dispossessing the capitalists will be one of the first tasks of a revolu- 
tionary government. This will ensure they cannot access funds in order 
to organize resistance. This could be done quite quickly while ensuring 
the least amount of economic dislocation. You cannot afford to have 
problems with food and power supply, for example. The government 
could perhaps take over ownership of their stocks and debentures, and 
business would continue as usual. Most management personnel would 
be kept in place subject to various rewards and sanctions. This can be 
aptly called state capitalism. 

Of course, business cannot continue as usual for any length of time. 
The revolutionary masses would be itching to change things and those 
entrenched in the existing arrangements would be engaging in all kinds 
of mischief 

However, in the case of genuinely entrepreneurial capitalists, it will 
be necessary to try to keep them on board for an extended period. They 
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have a lot in their head about the technology and how things operate 
organizationally. 

Then there are small businesses. Many of these will need to be kept 
for some time and there are people to avoid alienating. Those that only 
exist because of limited employment prospects will part the scene as 
these improve. Businesses that are just labor services will generally find 
the shift to the socially owned sector easier. Remaining small businesses 
will cease once they can no longer compete or the operator retires. 

On day one of the revolution there will be many problems. A large 
number of people will be hostile, neutral or lukewarm in their support. 
New revolutionary governments will be far less experienced than their 
opponents, and will face many difficulties getting into power and hold- 
ing onto it. The old servants of capitalism who cannot be dispensed with 
overnight will be in a position to sabotage output and efforts to change 
things. Defeat could result from revolutionaries making mistakes or the 
counter-revolution recovering from temporary disarray. 

The period of transition will be a protracted affair. As Marx said in 
Critique of the Gotha Program (1875): 

“Between capitalist and communist society there lies the period of the revo- 
lutionary transformation of the one into the other.” 

This is a period of class struggle prone to capitalist restoration. The 
initial threat from the old bourgeoisie is followed by a threat from a new 
bourgeoisie emerging among high officials who wave the red flag in or- 
der to oppose it. Social ownership is far more than formal de jure state 
ownership plus a government made up of people who claim to be com- 
munists. By social ownership we mean joint or co-ownership. If owner- 
ship relations oppress us, we are not co-owners. 

In The German Ideology (1845), Marx got to the crux of the matter: 

“..private property can be abolished only on condition of an all-round de- 
velopment of individuals, because the exist- 
ing character of intercourse and productive | “The initial threat from 
forces is an all-round one, and only individ- ie Old: DOUrge GIs Ie 16 

apes followed by a threat 
uals that are developing in an all-round fash- trom a new bourgeoisie 
ion can appropriate them, i.e. can turn them — emerging among high 
into free manifestations of their lives.” officials who wave the 

We have been talking about the indi- | red flag in order to op- 
vidual thriving in his or her role as | POS it.” 
worker. The morality of mutual regard is 
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the key to this, and to thriving in life generally. It is best understood as 
enlightened self-interest where everyone does the right thing by others, 
knowing that a large and increasing section of society is doing the same. 
It will be what is honorable. We will all share in the 'pool' of greater 
prosperity and goodwill that results. 

So, in order to finally bury capitalism, there has to be a fundamental 
change in human behavior and the way society operates. The bourgeoi- 
sie, and the habits and ways of thinking of its society will prove tena- 
cious, and the proletariat will have to transform itself in the struggle 
against them. Critical for success of the process is the emergence of a 
large and increasing number of people who see the revolutionary trans- 
formation of the conditions around them as a prime mission in life. 

Mutual regard will not just be a case of caring more. It will have to 
also mean being willing and able to confront bad behavior directed 
against ourselves or others. This will require us to cast off passive, sub- 
missive and weak-spirited habits engendered by our subordination un- 
der capitalism, and acquire a strength of character that gives us the con- 
fidence and moral courage to deal with bullies, schemers and people 
with a whole gamut of behavioral issues. We will not let the worst peo- 
ple set the tone. Top of the list are those who want to lord it over us and 
become a new ruling class. 

With mutual regard, we will | “[Mutual regard] is best under- 


transform the nature of work so Stood as enlightened self-inter- 
est where everyone does the 
right thing by others knowing 
that a large and increasing sec- 
done for its own. sake becomes a tion of society is doing the 


reality. We will do what we can to same.” 


that the new potential for work to 
be an end in itself and something 


make the work of others produc- 

tive and rewarding. This includes not standing idly by while particular 
individuals make other people’s working life a misery or sabotage our 
joint efforts. 

We will have to combat a lot of bad behavior in ourselves and others 
that is directed at misusing social production for personal gain instead 
of our mutual benefit. This will take diverse forms and will include: 
having one's judgments or decisions skewed because one has a lot per- 
sonally invested in a particular project or technology; resisting the intro- 
duction of a new technology or product mix that does not match one's 
present skill set; misappropriating resources for one's own material 
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benefit, through either direct personal use or illicit sale; and engaging in 
careerist behavior such as undermining others, making yourself indis- 
pensable, taking credit and deflecting blame, and using recruitment and 
promotion to create a system of patronage. 

Mutual regard will also require us to go out of our way on occasions. 
This would include extra time or effort at critical moments at work. We 
may, for example, be tired or missing out on a planned gathering with 
friends and family. The reward is the successful completion of an im- 
portant task. 

In Critique of the Gotha Program (1875), Marx famously described what 
it means to arrive at a communist society: 


“In a higher phase of communist society, after the enslaving subordination 
of the individual to the division of labor, and therewith also the antithesis be- 
tween mental and physical labor, has vanished; after labor has become not only 
a means of life but life’s prime want; after the productive forces have also in- 
creased with the all-around development of the individual, and all the springs 
of co-operative wealth flow more abundantly — only then can the narrow horizon 
of bourgeois right [pay by performance] be crossed in its entirety and society 
inscribe on its banners: From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs!” 


They Say the Economy Wouldn’t Work 


A favorite argument against social ownership is that the economy would 
be a mess. You cannot run a complex economy without private property 
and markets. It is like trying to walk without legs. However, the oppo- 
site is true. Social ownership would mean a more efficient and dynamic 
economy that would overcome the economic limitations of capitalism. 

Exhibit A in the case against social ownership is the Soviet Union and 
its derived regimes. Their “plans” were chronically incoherent with re- 
current shortages and surpluses. They turned out shoddy products, dis- 
couraged innovation and responded poorly to consumer demand. The 
underlying problem has already been discussed above. The revolution 
did not get very far down the communist road before being hijacked by 
reactionaries. It all congealed into a regime of self-serving careerists rul- 
ing over a demoralized and downtrodden mass. Such awfulness was 
bound to generate poor information and motivation. It could not possi- 
bly be described as joint ownership by the proletariat. 
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Then we have economists telling us that an economy based on social 
ownership has an inherent economic calculation problem: in the absence 
of market transactions between enterprises it could not have a properly 
functioning price system. 

While we do not know how economic decisions will be made in the 
future under communism, we can say that there is nothing about the 
non-market transfers of custody between economic units that would 
prevent decentralized decision-making based on prices. 

There is also the claim that any price system under social ownership 
would be inferior to a market based one because it would not reflect the 
discovery process that emerges from competition between market par- 
ticipants. It is true that in the presence of uncertainty, there needs to be 
multiple participants trying out their own approaches to problems on 
the basis of their own opinions, guesses and hunches. Those that come 
up with the best and most highly valued products using the cheapest 
methods win out in this competitive contest. However, social ownership 
does not throw up any inherent obstacles to a diversity of approaches. 

It would still be very common for an individual enterprise or facility 
to be just one of many producing the same good or close substitutes and 
each of them could be free to try out different production methods and 
product designs. Some will be new entrants who are either existing en- 
terprises moving into a new area with synergies or starts ups established 
by enthusiasts with ideas the incumbents are not open to or capable of 
developing. This diversity could be greatly assisted by having a number 
of independent agencies (‘banks’) disbursing funds in any given indus- 
try on the basis of their own assessment of what are good investments. 
At the same time, it is possible to imagine enterprises being free to 
choose their suppliers on the basis of cost and quality and having to out- 
bid other users of a resource or intermediate good. Indeed, diversity 
could be planned if there is not enough of it emerging of its own accord. 

Economists have also spilt much ink on the impossibility of effective 
central economic planning. However, these now seem out of date. Quan- 
tities for highly disaggregated product codes can be fed into an input- 
output table in real time with modern computer networks, and numbers 
crunched using modern computers and appropriate algorithms. 

Collective ownership could do a great job of producing what people 
want. This is despite the widely held view that it would require some 
central body to arbitrarily decide on final output. Individuals could 
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receive vouchers that they could spend on what they choose, with prices 
responding to changes in supply and demand. Consumer surveys could 
play a role. There could be democratic decisions on what collective 
goods to produce and the rate of investment, and these could be funded 
through taxation - income, poll or indirect. And there would be nothing 
to stop the use of interest rates to guide investment decisions. 

Labor power could still be a cost 


that enterprises have to take into ac- “While we do not know how 
economic decisions will be 


made in the future under 
communism, we can say 
receive a payment quite inde- that there is nothing about 
pendently of what they do. Instead of | the non-market transfers of 
paying wages to workers, enterprises | Custody between economic 
units that would prevent de- 
centralized decision-mak- 
ing based on prices.” 


count even when workers are no 
longer paid for their work, and they 


would make a payment to the treas- 
ury. 

Not only will an economy based 
on social ownership work well. It will 
do a better job than capitalism. Capitalism may be streets ahead of stag- 
nant pre-capitalist societies, however, the gap between what is possible 
and what capitalism delivers is wide and getting wider. It is an increas- 
ing fetter on the economy’s productive forces that social ownership can 
remove. 

Economic slumps are one cause of the gap. They lead to massive pro- 
duction losses and human misery. In the 19th century there used to be 
very regular 10-year short sharp cycles of boom and bust. These are now 
much more drawn out. The last global cataclysmic crash occurred more 
than 80 years ago and is outside of living memory. So, the one that is 
presently looming will come as a big shock. 

As well as the mass unemployment of depressions there is also the 
not inconsiderable permanently unemployed. This mainly comprises 
people who have been demoralized by the system and left ill-equipped 
to develop and upgrade their skills and abilities. They are often encour- 
aged to rot on welfare. 

The profit motive is another retardant on production rather than the 


spur people claim it to be. Capitalist Fe : 
“Capitalism is an in- 
creasing fetter on the 
productive forces.” 


firms apply various rewards and penal- 
ties to get their employees to do their bid- 
ding. If a job is in any way complex it 
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becomes difficult to assess performance, and supervision cannot come 
close to matching what would be achieved if workers simply wanted to 
do the job to the best of their ability. 

Just as slavery required unbreakable tools and the whip, and feudal- 
ism allowed the serf a share of the product rather than simply a subsist- 
ence ration, so capitalism needs ‘incentives’. But the mutual regard cul- 
ture of communism will prove far superior to the profit motive for im- 
proving productivity. These relations with our fellows are what make it 
possible for work to become something performed for its own sake ra- 
ther than simply a necessary means to an income, so adding greatly to 
motivation. 

Social ownership will see the development of better economic deci- 
sion making. There will be the better flow of information due to the re- 
moval of property barriers between enterprises and the desire to see 
good outcomes. We will also part company with the many economic 
distortions of capitalism such as under-provision due to monopoly pric- 
ing, the exclusion of what are presently external costs and benefits, the 
government favoring certain vested interests, and interest and exchange 
rates that make no economic sense. 

Human material progress depends more than anything on scientific 
research and breakthrough innovations. As a result, a society taking the 
communist path would devote a very high proportion of investment to 
these areas. Under capitalism they are grossly underfunded and their 
application impeded. Major breakthroughs are far too infrequent. All 
the fields of engineering - nuclear, chemical, mechanical, aerospace, 
electrical - have seen little change in recent decades. Cheaper energy al- 
ternatives to fossil fuel are still not in view. There are several reasons for 
capitalism’s poor performance, and they are listed here in turn. 

Industry incumbents often spend heavily on long lived investments 
and have little desire to devote resources to breakthroughs that would 
devalue these. Rather, they concentrate their research and development 
on efforts to increase or preserve their value. Incremental improvements 
in computers and electronics are the prime example. Indeed, in current 
parlance “new technology” is synonymous with developments in these 
areas. 

The market for science and innovation is limited by the public good 
‘free rider’ problem. This is most extreme in the case of pure research 
but also applies in a lot of applied research. It is difficult to make money 
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from many forms of knowledge and where you can it is because you 
have been able to exclude others, or restrict access to only those with 
deep pockets or the most pressing need for it. Science also ought to be 
undertaken globally and not for national “competitiveness”. 

Firms and nations try to keep knowledge secret for their own use. 
Firms often receive patent or copyright protection from government 
which turns their knowledge into intellectual property for a given pe- 
riod. The most egregious effect of these property rights is to restrict ac- 
cess to, or increase the cost of, new technologies and knowledge that are 
needed for further research and innovation. Seed patents impeding the 
development of genetic engineering is a prime example. The most tech- 
nically advanced workers are so aware that computer software is held 
back by copyright that they have developed elements of the communist 
mode of production with “free and open source”, regardless of their po- 
litical views. This outlook has also spread into ‘open culture’ more gen- 
erally. Wikipedia and MOOCs highlight the future mode of production 
still fettered by old social relations, starting to break through and al- 
ready proving its superiority despite seriously restricted resources. 

Even being able to capture the benefits will not be enough to induce 
capitalists to spend on research and development if they consider them 
too uncertain or too far in the future. 

Philanthropy can play a useful role. The Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation is a prominent example. However, this in itself is far from 
adequate. We have had to rely heavily on government to fund much of 
the research and development that has occurred. Indeed, some of the 
most important innovations of the present era are the result of this. Ex- 
amples are computers, the Internet, jet engines, satellite communica- 
tions, fracking technology, nuclear power and gas turbines. Also, all the 
important features of the Apple iPhone were the result of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense funded research. However, government spending often 
has to be prompted by some major emergency like hot and cold wars. 
Otherwise, there is not much of a constituency under normal times and 
it is inclined to be the first thing to be cut when governments endeavor 
to rein in the budget. 

The nature of work under capitalism places another constraint on sci- 
ence and technology. There is gaming among researchers as they scram- 
ble to get their slice of the funding cake, and personal prestige and career 
can take precedence over outcomes. 
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The need for advances in science and technology are all too plain to 
see. We need cures for illnesses such as cancer, Alzheimer's disease and 
malaria. We need better farm plants and animals. We need harder, 
stronger and lighter materials. We need to develop energy options 
cheaper than fossil fuels so they can be widely adopted in poor coun- 
tries. Renewable energy will cost far too much until the cost of energy 
storage can be brought down drastically. Presently planned improve- 
ments in nuclear fission technology will narrow but not close the cost 
gap with coal or gas. Carbon capture and storage will be important for 
the longer term, but is only in its infancy. Nuclear fusion research is pro- 
gressing but is still at the stage of solving basic problems. 


Moving Forward 


During these non-revolutionary times, high on the list of tasks for Marx- 
ists is doing what they can to push forward conditions that are more 
favorable for future revolution. Three must-does stand out. 

Firstly, they should oppose the green movement which does so much 
to impede economic progress. Secondly, they should join the battle for 
democracy where tyranny chains people’s bodies and brains, and makes 
conditions impossible for Marxists. Thirdly, they should use their oppo- 
sition to the fake “communist” tyrannies as an opportunity to explain 
the nature of proletarian revolution and why people should support it. 
These are discussed in turn below. 


Support Science and Oppose the Green Movement 


While greens have better instincts than many on a range of social issues 
such as inequality and racism, and they are hardly likely to rally behind 
counter-revolutionary tyrants, their opposition to material progress is a 
major problem. They believe that the global abundance required to lay 
the basis for communism is unachievable because of “limits to growth” 
or “planetary carrying capacity”. However, prosperity for all is not dif- 
ficult to imagine with scientific and technological advances. Where land 
is a constraint, we can build higher into the sky and tunnel deeper into 
the ground. Precision farming, biotechnology and other innovations will 
provide far more food while using less land and water, an already es- 
tablished trend that is gathering pace in spite of opposition from greens. 
There will be limitless supplies of clean energy from a range of re- 
sources. We can already be sure that future generations of nuclear power 
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technology would be able to rely on virtually inexhaustible fuel re- 
sources. Then there are future technologies we can presently only guess 
at. For example, biotechnology may open up new ways of harnessing 
the sun. The mineral resources we rely on are more than sufficient, even 
without considering future access to extra-terrestrial resources and our 
ability to devise ways to substitute one resource for another. We will 
protect the biosphere with more advanced and better funded waste and 
conservation management. Indeed, in many respects we have seen cap- 
italist countries get cleaner as they get richer. 

Just as we can thrive with possibly 11 billion people in 2100, we can 
thrive if there is a lot more in 2200. A mix of currently conceivable and 
not yet conceivable advances in science will make this manageable. At 
some stage we can expect our descendants to transform themselves into 
a post-human species with totally new needs, and new abilities to har- 
ness nature to meet them. And as they head off into the rest of the solar 
system and beyond, they will no longer be held back by any earthly con- 
straints. 

Greens are not content to declare the impossibility of economic 
growth. They do whatever they can to oppose it and tell us that we do 
not need it. 

They constantly make false claims about the environmental or health 
impact of a product or production pro- 


cess. This is often assisted by junk science _ “Perversely, they under- 
mine efforts to limit 
greenhouse gas emis- 
sions.” 


produced by greens working in univer- 
sity science departments. 

Perversely, they undermine efforts to 
limit greenhouse gas emissions. We need 
a massive growth in output to meet the needs of 9-10 billion people, in- 
cluding the 4 billion or so in Sub-Saharan Africa by the end of the cen- 
tury. This requires the retention and expansion of nuclear power and 
extensive research into new emission free technology in energy, agricul- 
ture and industry. 

However, according to the greens, emission reductions should be 
achieved through renewable energy and lower consumption of energy 
and everything else. In tune with certain commercial interests, they 
falsely claim that renewable energy is not much dearer than fossil fuel- 
based energy and is all we need. 
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Billions of dollars have been wasted on subsidizing the deployment 
of wind and solar power instead of being spent on seeking out real so- 
lutions. Nuclear power is in the doldrums whereas it should be thriving. 
Meanwhile, renewable energy has scarcely made a dent on fossil fuel 
consumption. 

Next on the list of green misdeeds is their opposition to modern ag- 
riculture. Greens in league with the “organic” food industry want us to 
reduce effective crop yields by relying on legume rotation for fertilizer 
and foregoing pesticide and modern biotechnology. At the same time, 
they want us to rely more on manual labor rather than energy consum- 
ing machinery. 

Certainly, synthetic fertilizer and pesticide needs to be used more ju- 
diciously in some regions. Also, you would not rush into capital inten- 
sive agriculture where it just leads to a labor surplus. However, reduc- 
ing our use (and abuse) of land and water while increasing food produc- 
tion requires being as “unnatural” as possible. It needs lots of energy, 
water treatment, and new technology such as precision farming and bi- 
otechnology. 

As well as opposing economic growth, many greens relish the idea 
of going back to a more primitive economy. They seek a steady state 
economy based on small scale local production. They have the delu- 
sional idea that such a mode of production would provide more reward- 
ing and less alienating work than under the present system. This is 
based on a romanticized picture of pre-industrial society full of happy 
artisans and self-sufficient peasants, and silly chatter about how people 
in poor countries are happier than people in rich ones. 

They claim that for production to be sustainable it should be kept to 
what is possible on the basis of renewable and reusable resources and 
we should forego large-scale use of depletable metals and other miner- 
als. They claim such an economy would deliver wholesome “suffi- 
ciency”. In fact, it would deliver abject poverty just as it did in the past. 

Those greens who are the most ‘radical’ and anti-capitalist and there- 
fore the most ‘left’ are in fact the most reactionary. If what they advocate 
were taken seriously it would mean making industry small-scale and lo- 
cal. This would rule out many technologies and products. Virtually the 
only source of energy would be firewood as solar panels and wind tur- 
bines would be impossible or too expensive to produce. An electric light 
bulb would have the same problem. Computers, telecommunications 
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and anything electronic would be out of the question. The primary 
source of locomotion would be draft animals and their numbers would 
be limited by the fact that their calorie consumption per head is many 
times that of a human. Productivity would plummet with the reversion 
to more labor-intensive technologies with most time devoted to produc- 
ing food, clothing and other basics. There would be no ability to deal 
with natural disasters, including those resulting from climate change, 
nor to move large quantities of grain in the case of a local crop failure. 

Of course, such a society, at least in the more developed regions 
would be able to cannibalize from the old society for a while. The hous- 
ing stock and sewerage system will take a generation to badly deterio- 
rate. There will be plenty of scrap metal. However, the uses that could 
be made of this would be limited by the simple technology available. For 
example, a bicycle, assuming it could still be produced, would be very 
expensive. And this assumes that this stock of leftovers is not shared 
with the billions in the poorer regions. If Mad Max is anything to go by, 
they would be coming to “share”, whether you like it or not. 

As the material conditions regressed to those before capitalism, so 
would the social and political, with local thugs exacting tribute and 
fighting each other over the spoils. From these backward economic and 
political conditions, humanity would then, just as we did in the past, 
eventually take the painful path back to capitalism and modernity. 

The natural environment would not benefit from this madness. Re- 
verting to firewood and pre-industrial agriculture is no way to preserve 
the environment with our population levels. Some exponents under- 
stand this and put their hopes in a massive “die back” where the popu- 
lation is reduced to a mere fraction of its present level. They see people 
as an environmental problem, akin to pollution, rather than as the in- 
ventive motive force in history. 

To ensure that we can continue down the road of economic progress 
while reducing our impact on the natural environment will require a lot 
of science and technological innovation. Marxists can make a worthy 
contribution by standing up to the green tide. 


Join the Battle for Democracy 


In the West, civil liberties and responsible government prevail to a con- 
siderable extent. Elsewhere, however, it is mostly a sorry picture. Here, 
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tyrannies and extremely opaque governments are the rule. The popula- 
tion is cowed into submission and Marxists are the first to feel the boot. 

Where tyrannies have military punch, they can also be a threat be- 
yond their borders. Such regimes tend to resort to militarism and nation- 
alism for legitimacy, and criminal foreign policies prompt no domestic 
resistance. One thing they can do is come to the rescue of other tyrannies. 
Recently, we have seen Iran’s military support for the Assad regime in 
Syria. Historically, the most infamous case was Czarist Russia in 1848 
going to the aid of the counter-revolution in central Europe. For the fu- 
ture, particularly worrying is the prospect of a proletarian revolution in 
Western Europe having to contend with an invasion by counter-revolu- 
tionary forces from Eastern Europe. 

There is also the use of softer power to spread or support tyranny. 
We have Russia and China in Africa and in Venezuela, and not so soft in 
the case of Cuba’s presence in the latter. 

Another problem with tyranny is that it can wreak havoc on the econ- 
omy. At the extreme end we have the kleptocracies or vampire states. 
These have often thrived on foreign aid and resource rent. Funds that 
should have gone into infrastructure, education and health end up in- 
stead paying for white elephants, palaces and luxury lifestyles, or being 
siphoned off into Swiss bank accounts. This is frequently made worse by 
civil wars, where competing groups fight for control of the loot. This af- 
fliction has been particularly severe in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Also, autocrats can more easily burden the economy with lots of un- 
productive government jobs created in order to buy support from a cer- 
tain section of the population. Then there is the problem of trying to do 
business when you are at the mercy of corrupt and totally unaccountable 
officials. 

In the struggle for democracy, it is generally best to resist the siren 
song of “socialism”. Under capitalism, the state is very much the vehicle 
for vested interests, and tends to shift resources from more productive 
to less productive uses. 

People, organizations and governments in the developed bourgeois 
democracies - North America, Western Europe etc - can do a lot to help 
or hinder the cause of democracy in the rest of the world, predominantly 
the Global South. 

The main problem is public opinion. There is far too little solidarity 
with the Global South. This is reflected in a whole range of attitudes. On 
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the right we have the narrow parochial view of the world exemplified 
by “America First”, racist contempt for the people of this region and a 
belief that their cultures are an unbudgeable obstacle to the transfer of 
“Western civilization”. In other circles there is a view that tyrannies in 
conflict with the US or making anti US noises have some special immun- 
ity. Cuba and Venezuela are prime examples. 

So, it is necessary to fight for a competing globalist point of view that 
creates a new political climate. At 
the individual and non-govern- «an enlightened public opin- 
ment level this would mean doing _jgn would demand that the 
more to materially and morally | Western democracies pursue 
support those bearing the brunt of _ foreign policies that place 


tyranny. At the government level, greater strategic focus OM. PO= 
litical and economic progress 


an enlightened public opinion in the Global South.” 


would demand that the Western 

democracies pursue foreign poli- 

cies that place greater strategic focus on political and economic progress 
in the Global South. This would mean less stress on other conflicting “ge- 
opolitical” concerns. There would also be less reliance on unsavory “lo- 
cal allies”. The battle against the jihadists would not neglect work on 
nation building and improved governance. There would be greater ac- 
ceptance of the “instability” that accompanies the overthrow of tyrannies 
and a greater willingness to stay the course. 

By wanting the Western powers to take a more activist foreign policy 
in favor of democracy, Marxists would indeed be taking a position at 
odds with the prevailing “left” view that these countries should simply 
butt out. Anything they do can only be part of the problem and never 
improve the situation. 

This “enlightened” opinion has been particularly appalling in the 
Middle East. Not long ago we had a large mass political movement op- 
posing the liberation of Iraq from the Baathists. The same people were 
then not unhappy when Barack Obama left the region to the tender mer- 
cies of Daesh (ISIS) and the Assad regime in Syria. 

On the economic front, it should be made harder for government 
backed agencies such as the World Bank and IMF to lend, or effectively 
give, money to kleptocrats; and for businesses to facilitate their money 
laundering. At the same time the richer countries must free up their trade 
with the South. If governments become more accountable and improve 
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their spending habits, there will be increasing benefit in doing more 
about tax havens that deprive many countries of a lot of tax revenue. 
This is particularly important in the case of direct foreign investment. 
Foreign investors in turn will require less of a risk premium if they are 
dealing with more reliable governments. 


Strong Stand against the “Communist” Tyrannies 


The “communist” tyrannies in China, North Korea, Vietnam and Cuba 
must be overthrown just like other tyrannies. They need to go the way 
of the Soviet bloc 30 years ago. However, they are of special interest to 
Marxists. Examining how these counter-revolutionary abominations 
emerged opens up scope for explaining (as we endeavor to do earlier in 
this booklet) the nature of the proletarian revolution and the challenges 
it faces. 

The proletarian revolution needs to be understood as a fierce struggle 
between those who want revolution and those who do not. The revolu- 
tion involves a fundamental transformation of the individual and soci- 
ety, something we have done a number of times in the course of human 
history. Firstly, there is the resistance of the capitalists to be overcome. 
Then there is a longer-term conflict with a new class of people in author- 
ity who want to consolidate rather than progressively reduce the ine- 
qualities in position and income that are inevitable in the early stages of 
the revolution, and which are greater the more backward the country. 

With these present tyrannies, it is not a case of getting socialism back 
on the right track. There is nothing about these regimes worth salvaging. 
It is a matter of working with everyone who just wants to get rid of them 
and the rule of their bogus “communist” parties. 

Like all tyrannies, they are not “safe spaces” for Marxists. But it is 
more than that. They turn Marxism into a reactionary state religion and 
suppress any attempt to rescue it from their clutches. Their besmirching 
of Marxism and socialism also discredits it in the eyes of most people. 

While explaining the Marxist concept of socialism in the context of 
attacking these regimes, one is also inevitably distancing oneself from 
the “socialism” of people like Bernie Sanders for whom socialism is cap- 
italism with lots of state intervention. This is what used to be called, ra- 
ther misleadingly, “the mixed economy”. Marxists have no interest in 
the success or failure of such ventures. 
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Conclusion 


Marxists are the strongest supporters of economic development and de- 
mocracy, and by exposing the nature of the “communist” tyrannies they 
have the opportunity to explain and win support for proletarian revolu- 
tion. 

Marxists see our communist future as the beginning of the real hu- 
man journey. We will enter a world where we can achieve the precondi- 
tion for the thriving of each - the thriving of others. 
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